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VOLUME XXVII, NUMBER 38 FEBRUARY, 1953 


SEAT OF WISDOM 


T IS interesting to notice how few modern statues of our Lady 
show her holding a book in her hands. This fact becomes all 
the more remarkable, say after a visit to the Madonna collec- 
tion in the National Museum of Art at Washington. There we 
see our Lady with the inevitable book practically everywhere, 

whether she is with the Child, by herself, or with St. Anne. Evi- 
dently what was once a very popular portrayal of our Blessed 
Mother has in our own day lost its popularity. There must be 
reasons. 

Perhaps this change in art indicates a change in devotion. If we 
ask ourselves what is the most popular representation of our Lady 
in the average parish church or convent chapel, immediately there 
comes to mind the hands extended in a gesture of giving, or 
clasped together at the breast in a gesture of intercession. When we 
correlate this with the so-called “popular devotions” to our Lady 
current among us, we see very clearly how one reflects the other. 

Today the emphasis is not so much on thought as on action. In 
contrast to what Jean Guitton calls his “new attributes” (which 
are really very old attributes) of the Blessed Virgin, “Virgin 
Reflective, Virgin Meditating History, Virgin of Thought,” our 
modern litanies run something like this: “Virgin Active, Virgin 
Appearing in History, Virgin of Doing.” Mary’s role in the modern 
devotional climate has been for the most part that of a Martha, 
“busy about many things,” the world’s needs and our own individual 
needs. Quite literally, we have certainly taken her away from her 
books. 

Yet paradoxically enough, we are a very “bookish” generation. 
Book-of-the-month clubs, book reviews, book stores, and business is 
evidently booming. Words were never served us more consistently, 
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words spoken, written, and recorded, until we have the uneasy 
feeling that most of them have been emptied of their content. 

are used somewhat too freely. The modern poet, T. S. Eliot, 
remarks on our “knowledge of words, and ignorance of the Word,” 
on our loss of wisdom in this kind of knowledge, and of our loss of 
knowledge in this kind of information (from his “Choruses from 
The Rock”). Is there not a need then to bring back this Lady with 
the book in her hands, to emphasize her as the “Seat of Wisdom,” 
and to ask her in the words of the same poet, to help us to recover 
“the wisdom we have lost in knowledge”? 

To begin at home. Among Catholics themselves, there seems to 
be a general unawareness of the need to meditate, to reflect, to 
think deeply about the truths of their faith. Averagely speaking, 
“the bread of Scripture” is not part of their daily diet. “Give us 
this day our daily bread” has lost for them one of its most beautiful 
meanings: not on bread alone does man live, but on every word 
that comes from the mouth of God (Luke 4:4). Actually to live 
on God's word, to feed and to ruminate in those “green pastures” 
of sacred Scripture is by no means their staple in the spiritual order 
as bread is in the natural order. Meditation, reading the Bible . . . 
this is for convents and monasteries. But what has it to do with 
being a good, practicing Catholic? 

The adjective itself is a dead give-away. The exclusive emphasis 
is on action, on practicing our faith rather than on meditating or 
reflecting on it. The implication is most certainly not that these two 
things run counter to one another, but rather that the fruitfulness 
of the practice depends in large measure on the depth of the 
reflection. Cardinal Newman’s phrase: “Great actions are but the 
shadows of great thoughts,” has perhaps even more meaning when 
placed in a religious context, making us see the close relationship 
between the “hearing” and the “doing” of the word (what we 
have been calling meditating and practicing our faith), or as the 
parable of the Sower teaches us, between the “good ground” and 
the growing of the seed. Like Mary, we can only “utter a good 
word” after we have first learned to keep that word, pondering it 
in our hearts (Luke 2:51). 

This is precisely what Fr. Louis Bouyer emphasized over and 
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SEAT OF WISDOM 
over again in his lectures on “liturgical piety” given this summer 
at Notre Dame’s school of liturgy. Ours is a “liturgy of the Word.” 
Indeed, “the Mystery is only to be apprehended through a theology 
of God’s word.” What does he mean by this rather officious sound- 
ing phrase, “a theology of God's word”? Is it not sufficient to know 
the “words” of one’s catechism in order to understand one’s faith? 
Are we all expected to be theologians now in order to know what's 
going on at Mass? 

To a certain extent, we most certainly are, if we take the word 
in its more general meaning as “knowledge of God,” rather than 
in its more specialized meaning as the “methodical formulation” of 
that knowledge. For it is true, as Fr. Bouyer insists, that we cannot 
hope to understand the full significance of the Mystery of our 
faith unless we know it as the culmination of all that God has been 
saying and doing throughout the course of sacred history, unless 
we know that God has had only one thing to say to man: “the 
Mystery of His creative and redeeming love.” 

But this Mystery begins “In the beginning . . .” when the Word 
was with God, creating all things, and is only progressively revealed 
through the mouth of the prophets (“And the word of the Lord 
came to me saying . . .”), until its “final utterance” in the person 
of the Word who so wondrously redeems at the end what He so 
wondrously created in the beginning. This is what St. Paul calls 
God’s “loving design, centered in Christ, to give history its fulfill- 
ment by resuming everything in him, all that is in heaven, all that 
is on earth, summed up in him” (Eph. 4:10). 

We have an obligation, then, to know about that “loving design,” 
to follow it through sacred Scripture, to listen, as St. Benedict 
advises, “with the ears of our hearts” to all “the hints and guesses” 
of it of which the entire Bible is full. Then we will feel the full 
impact of the Mystery and recognize the Cross as the beautiful 
final testimony of a Love which has been uttering itself from the 
beginning. With God, words of love are always accompanied by 
deeds of love, what the psalmists call His “mirabilia,” His “signs 
and wonders.” All these words and all these deeds find their fullest 
expression in Christ. After what we might call love’s long campaign, 
to which the Old Testament bears eloquent witness, marked as it 
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was with many reverses, the Lord of the armies of Israel comes 
Himself to gain the ultimate victory by the standard or sign of His 
Cross. 

But as any good soldier will tell you, the taste of victory is keener 
when we remember all the maneuvers which led up to it. This is 
equally true of the victory of our faith. Christians are soldiers who 
ought to have Scripture-memories. They should delight in recalling 
all God’s “maneuvers of love” recorded for them in sacred Scrip- 
ture. They ought, as the inspired writers bid them, “remember in 
what manner our fathers were saved . . . remember God’s marvel- 
lous works,” indeed, this prayer of the psalmist ought to be their 
own: 

“I consider the days of old, and I recall the years of yore, 

I meditate in the night within my heart, I reflect and my spirit 
makes diligent search: 

I am mindful of the works of the Lord, surely I remember thy 
wonders of yore. 

And I meditate on all thy works, I reflect on thy deeds” (Ps. 76). 


Is this not exactly what our Lady did so perfectly? Think of her 
“Magnificat.” Do not those words of joy and thanksgiving spring 
from a heart “mindful of the works of the Lord”? She knew well 
how His mercy had endured from generation to generation, how 
the mighty had been put down from their seat, how the humble 
had been exalted and the hungry filled with good things. 

She knew this because she had “meditated in the night within 
her heart” on the words which “He spoke to our fathers, to Abra- 
ham and to his seed forever.” Consequently, she was not surprised 
at the “great things” this same God had done for her, and, with 
disarming simplicity, she praises Him because He exalts her, the 
lowliest of His handmaids, and fills her hunger with the best of all 
His “good things,” His only-begotten Son. 

Granted then the need to meditate and reflect more deeply upon 
this Mystery of God's creative and redeeming love, this continuous 
love-story revealed in both testaments, where does one begin in a 
practical way to break this bread of Scripture? The prospect of a 
cover-to-cover reading of the Bible has deterred more than a few 
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SEAT OF WISDOM 


hardy souls from the scriptural diet. And justly so. The Church 
herself does not intend that we read God’s word chronologically, 
or even at random, as it were. 

The word of God is like a precious jewel whose beauty is en- 
hanced when placed in its proper setting. That proper setting is the 
eucharistic celebration with its continuous echo of praise in the 
Church’s divine office throughout the various hours of the day. 
As that celebration itself accents now one aspect of the Mystery, 
now another, so the Scripture-readings are chosen by the “ecclesia 
docens” with an insight into their relationship to this particular 
aspect of the Mystery. They are made intimate with its rhythm, 
that divine rhythm wherein all that God says and all that God 
does has but one end: the deepening of the Christ-Mystery in His 
Church and in all His members. We are made aware by this 
“planned” reading of sacred Scripture that the teaching Church 
intends that we hear the word of God “in such a way as to under- 
stand its meaning . . . by reading the whole Bible as it leads us 
through its own deepest impulse to the gospel” (Fr. Bouyer’s 
phrase once again). 

But there are practical considerations. There seems to be little 
time for meditating and reflecting on God’s word during Mass 
itself. The frenzied turning of the pages in our missal in an effort 
“to keep up with the priest” (another thing which the Church 
does not “intend”) hardly creates an atmosphere for meditation. 
We need some time outside of Mass to reflect upon what must 
necessarily hasten past us in the dramatic action at the altar. St. 
Augustine, one of the great doctors of sacred Scripture, felt this 
need himself, as we find him writing in his Confessions: “Grant me, 
then, space for my meditation upon the hidden things of Thy 
law...” (XI, 2). 

It is precisely this “space,” this sense of repose, this quiet retiring 


| to meditate on God's “secrets,” locked in the treasury of sacred 


Scripture, that will enable us to bring forth from that treasury 
“things new and old” (Matt. 18:52). With reflection, we will begin 
to see why a particular introit, taken from one of the prophets in 
the Old Law, deepens our perception of its realization in the New, 
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or why the psalm-songs of joy and gladness, sung by the children of 
Israel, are made more joyous still when put on the lips of the 
children of the Church. 

But holy Scripture remains always and everywhere the chief 
treasury from which we draw. The fruit of our meditation ought 
to be a more profound understanding of the meaning of this 
treasury’s mixture of the old and the new, of the Love which is 
forever begging us to remember its past ardors so that we may 
long with even greater intensity for their consummation in us now, 
and especially when the cry is made “at midnight,” announcing 
the Bridegroom’s final coming. 

Of course, all this takes time. But if our first thought is that we 
have no time in our busy day to meditate on God’s word, our 
second ought to be a remembrance of our Lord’s own words; 
“Heaven and earth will pass away, but my words will not pass 
away” (Matt. 24:35). Surely some time can be given to that alone 
which shall endure. The “space” may often have to be squeezed 
in between many other things, since few of us nowadays can 
afford to take ourselves off to the desert. But there are deserts 
of place and deserts of desire, and who can say in which God will 
more surely speak to the listening heart. We simply “make room” 
for His words as best we can and as often as we can, or as St. John 
Chrysostom puts it so nicely: 

“We will spread two tables in our houses, one with the fare of the 
poor and one with the food of holy Scripture; one with the fruits of the 

, and one with the fruits of the Holy Ghost. Prayer and teaching in 
the church are not enough; they must be accompanied by prayer and 
reading at home: for the home is a little church, an ecclesia domestica.” ! 

This is what it must have been like in the home at Nazareth. We 
see here again the Lady with the book in her hands. At her knee a 
small Child watches as she turns the sacred pages. The Child is 
the Word of God. He is Wisdom, the fulness of the Godhead. And 
yet with a divine condescension we cannot fully grasp, with that 
mysterious “emptying” of Himself of which St. Paul speaks, He 
wills to be as other children, to be taught like them at the knee 


*Quoted from Maria Schlueter-Hermkes’ excellent little pamphlet, The 
Family (America Press, 1948). 
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of His mother. The Word desires to hear Himself uttered in our 
poor human words, and on the lips of the loveliest of His human 
creatures. Under her guidance, He learns to meditate upon the 
Scriptures, to “muse in the night within His own heart” on their 
meaning. Later on, if we may use a homely phrase here, He will 
be a real credit to His mother’s teaching. How well He will know 
the sacred writings when His enemies try to trap Him in His 
speech, or when after His resurrection His disciples fail to under- 
stand how the Mystery of His passion and death was already 
foretold in their law: “And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, 
he expounded to them in all the Scriptures the things that were 
concerning him” (Luke 24:27). 

We ought never to forget this. We ought to take our Lady’s title 
as “Seat of Wisdom” quite literally, and, after the example of 
Christ, run like children to the lap of our mother, begging her with 
all trust to teach us God’s secrets. For she knows them better 
than anyone else. The Church places on her lips the words of 
Wisdom: “Ab initio . . . from the beginning I was there when 
Love was creating all things”; and we know she was there at the 
end when Love was redeeming all things. Who, then, can help us 
more than she to understand this Mystery of God’s creative and 
redeeming love? 

But we must go with confidence to this throne of grace, to this 
Seat of Wisdom, with the confidence and eagerness of children 
who know their mother’s “weakness.” We know that Mary cannot 
resist children. “Whosoever is a little one, let him come to me. . . 
my delight is to be with the children of men.” If we are humble 
enough and simple enough to ask her, she will give us “wholesome 
water of wisdom” to drink, she will “make doctrine to shine forth 
as the morning light,” she will teach us the secret of her own 
blessedness: to hear the word of God and to keep it. 

Sister M. Gerarp, S.C.M.M. 





PRIVATE AND LITURGICAL DEVOTIONS 


Y “LITURGICAL.” devotions I mean all that is connected 

with Mass and the administration of the sacraments, or 

indeed any prayers printed in the Roman Ritual, such as 

burials, visiting the sick, and even blessings. By “private” 

devotions I mean not only prayers that I may say “out 

of my head,” nor those circulating under the episcopal imprimatur, 

but well-established “devotions” such as the Nine Fridays, or those 

which have an undisputed practice in the Church, such as devotion 

to Our Lady of Lourdes, or authorized pilgrimages, such as that of 
St. James of Compostella, to say nothing of Jerusalem. 

Now we certainly ought to make use of some liturgical devotions, 
if only because we are bound to go to Mass and receive holy 
Communion and other sacraments. But there are people who all 
but say that the liturgy is the only “proper” prayer to use, as being 
official, and the Church’s way of praying: while there are others 
who frankly declare that they find it dull; that at any rate they 
“like” Benediction much better than Mass; who accumulate pious 
leaflets and pictures and are constantly making novenas or Six 
Saturdays, Seven Tuesdays and so forth. 

As always, we ask ourselves what orders, or hints, our Lord gave 
to His disciples. Well, He certainly taught the Our Father, though 
I think He meant “pray like this”—in this sort of way, giving 
homage to God, asking for the extension of His kingdom, asking 
for what you need, and for forgiveness, and that good will may 
exist among all of you—rather than exactly “in these words,” 
especially as it is not absolutely sure what some of the words are. 
(In fact, it is only quite lately that historians have become rigor- 
ously scrupulous about quoting exactly: the evangelists often quote 
our Lord in slightly different forms: none of them give the title on 
the cross in precisely the same words—and after all, that was 
short, and everyone could see it! And we do not know exactly the 
form in which the holy Eucharist was instituted. ) 

Anyhow, it is clear that He meant His disciples to use vocal 
prayer, of which He gave a model; and they certainly had a formula 
for baptizing, and the narrative of the Last Supper certainly 
formed the nucleus of the eucharistic celebration from the very 
beginning. 
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DEVOTIONS 


But St. Paul, writing to the Corinthians (1, 14:23) shows that 
Christian assemblies had so little “form” about them at first, that 
they might have seemed almost chaotic. There was much “prophesy- 
ing,” “speaking with tongues” followed by their “interpretation.” 
There was much that he proposed “to put in order” when he came 
(1 Cor. 11:34). But the great lines of the liturgy at once defined 
themselves. There were prayers, hymns and readings from the 
Scripture (inherited from Judaism), after which those who were 
not yet baptized departed (this corresponds to our Mass up to 
the end of the gospel, or Credo). Then there was the offering of 
the bread and wine, the Consecration, and the Communion. 

Now it is difficult to be unaware of the energetic directions of 
the Holy See in our own time, as to the proper participation of the 
laity in the liturgy. The missal itself (General Rubric xvi) is 
cautious — a priest must not recite his Mass too loudly or too softly; 
but his voice must not be so low “that those present cannot hear.” 
“The pitch must be suited to the hearers so that they may be able 
to follow what is read.” Fr. Chéry, O.P., in What Is the Mass? 
(Blackfriars Publications, 1952) emphasizes the communal nature 
of Mass: “The celebrant . . . belongs to the people: he is the 
priest of the assembly. The faithful have a right to follow his 
movement, to hear his words. . . . The informed members of the 
faithful wish their ‘leader of the choir’ to carry out his part among 
them, and often deplore the obstacles to the communal character 
of a liturgical ceremony due to the negligence of some celebrants.” 

In our space we cannot write yet again what Pius X, Pius XI and 
now Pius XII said about the supreme value of the liturgy. I will 
but quote a few lines from Pius XI’s apostolic constitution, Divini 


| Cultus Sanctitatem, Dec. 20, 1928: “It was in the churches where 


practically the whole city formed a great joint choir, that the 
workers, builders, artists, sculptors and writers gained from the 
liturgy that deep knowledge of theology which is now so apparent 
in the monuments of the middle ages.” In short, the liturgy should 
be “the primary source of the true Christian spirit.” 

Now — putting the case more violently than need be! — we hear 


people say: “I can’t use the liturgy (not only because it’s in Latin); 


and I don’t want to — it seems to me “scrappy,” and full of sentences 
that don’t ‘come natural’ to me,” and much more of the like. 
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The “I can’t” is simply untrue. We know this because in many 
places the congregation sings at least the great hymns (I mean, 
the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Dei) whole-heartedly and 
intelligently. I was once “chaplain” to a pilgrimage of 460 unen- 
ployed workingmen to Rome, and said: “You'll sing the Credo 
instead of that appalling hymn ‘Full in the panting heart .. .” 
I asked the Holy Father previously (Pius XI) if he would approve. 
He was delighted: so were the men. Most of them evidently knew 
it already from their Sunday sung-Mass. They took the roof off. 

The Dominus vobiscum and the Amen’s and the other responses 
can easily be learnt. True, much of what else the priest says aloud, 
he says alone; but the custom is growing for another priest — when 
there is one: and even a duly appointed layman —to read much of 
this in the vernacular: but if I say anything in favor of the vernac- 
ular, I say it with grief, so do I love the Latin! But Mass is not just 
for Latinists. In any case, we have to assume that a priest is willing 
to take trouble: if he is, there are now scores of ways in which his 
flock can be educated into a “liturgical sense”: visiting lecturers, 
liturgical week-ends, Mass said facing the people, etc. 

But we now add that the liturgy is more flexible than we suppose. 
I do not mean the addition of new masses (Assumption, Sovereign 
Pontiffs, Christ the King, etc.): that is mere addition, not develop- 
ment. The restoration of the Paschal Vigil is nearer to the point, 
especially as the changes made are all in favor of the people's 
taking part (“May this building resound with the people’s full- 
throated song” — how half-a-hypocrite the deacon must feel now, 
when he knows perfectly well that the walls won’t echo back even 
a squeak, let alone a shout! ). But not only very many local con- 
gresses, but others like the third greater one last November at 
Ste. Odile, are meditating more substantial changes. 

Is it sensible that the people should be told: “Go! you are dis- 
missed!” and then should be rebuked if they do begin to trickle 
out? Is it right that we should talk of the “introit” —“He is coming 
in” — when the priest has already been in quite some time? Is it 
reasonable that after the Gospel (or Creed) he should say “Let us 
pray,” and then not do so, but read a short and often irrelevant 
sentence from the Scriptures? We are not expressing definite views 
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about this; but we should not wonder if in fifty years’ time the 
shape of Mass may be rather different from what it is, and more — 
so to say — logically coherent. 

But we remember that St. Paul tells us to “pray without ceasing” 
(1 Thess. 5:17); and some sort of “ceaseless” prayer is often 
spoken of (Acts 12:5; Rom. 1:9; 1 Thess. 1:3, 2:13; 2 Tim. 1:3). 
And referring again to our Lord, we read that He spent the whole 
night in prayer (Luke 6:12). This cannot mean that our Lord was 
“out of Himself,” in a state of ecstasy, so that time counted for 
nothing: theologians who write of mystical states assure us that 
neither our Lord nor His Mother suffered “ecstasies,” since these 
indicate a dissociation within the personality—St. John of the 
Cross likens them to dislocations of the bones, and rapped his 
knuckles against the corridor-walls to prevent one from attacking 
him, and St. Ignatius resisted any attraction to formal or mental 
prayer when his duty was to study. 

At the other extreme, we cannot picture our Lord spending the 
whole night reciting even the psalms, or other liturgical prayers 
that the Jews made use of; nor did the faithful, who prayed without 
ceasing for St. Peter in prison, recite fixed prayers only — probably 
most of the Early Church’s prayer was “extempore.” Even if we 
have the good custom of saying Prime in the morning and Com- 
pline at night, that does not advise us to omit petition for God’s 
help in any work or danger we may foresee during the coming day, 
nor, at night, asking ourselves for what we should be sorry, or 
grateful, or praying for persons or “intentions” (such as some 
Catholic work to which we are devoting ourselves —or some more 
general topic such as affairs in Russia, Africa, or the nearer or 
farther East: they matter to us as men and women, and as 
Christians) . 

But what we need is the “habit of prayer,” the “prayerful” mind. 
Thus, should we see the death of anyone (known or unknown) in 
the papers, what more charitable, what more Christian, what more 
part of an unceasing prayer, if our mind “tilts” at once to a 
“Requiescat in pace”? At a time when a war, like that in Korea, 
is in progress, are we enveloping, not only our own troops, but 
all the nationalities concerned, in prayer? If an election is in 
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process, do I pray as earnestly that God’s will may be done in, and 
by, my country, as I exert myself on behalf of my preferred 
candidate? 

And any prayer must be a loving prayer. No loveless prayer can 
be heard. No prayer of Christ’s was unloving. Is it not almost a 
tragedy that we should ask whether liturgical or “private” prayer 
is the better, when we do not ask the far more fundamental 
question: “Do I pray at all? do I pray without excluding anyone, 
and indeed, especially including our ‘enemies,’ if there be any of 
whom we can use so strong a word?” “Love your enemies: do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them that persecute and 
calumniate you” (Matt. 5:44). Observe how our Lord turns all 
the negatives — the “thou shalt not” — of the Old Law into positives. 
He does not say: “You must not hate,” but He does say: “You 
must love.” 

When you are trying to do that, your mind will turn prayer- 
ward, whatever you hear, whomsoever you may meet. Certainly at 
times you may use words—probably not many—in the Garden 
our Lord prayed for a long while “saying the same things.” But at 
other times your prayer will be simply a turning of your mind to 
God—your mind will spontaneously turn to God, and no words 
will be needed. Or should I not rather say: If you wish to turn to 
God, God will Himself turn you to Himself. If prayer is the “lifting 
of the heart and mind to God,” that “lifting” will be by no means 
only (as it were) a pushing of yourself upwards from below, but 
a true lifting of you from above, by God. 

Such prayer, then, will not interfere with activity. You will have 
God in mind, even though it be at “the back of your mind.” This 
is not “un-natural.” I can do my work, though at the back of my 
mind remains the knowledge that my dearest friend is dying, 
that a pope is being elected, that someone is deciding that very 
day to enter the Church, or to leave it. 

I add, only, that as you get older you will need fewer and fewer 
“devotions” and will turn more simply to the adoration of God, 
present in your heart, in the world and in all happenings, and the 
total handing-over of your will to His. 

C. C. MaRTINDALE, S.]. 
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THINGS AND THEIR USE 


HINKING over the question of how to help our chil- 

dren to grow up with the fully Christian attitude to- 

ward possessions, proves to be a somewhat startling 

experience. For when one begins to consider the speci- 

fications of the Christian attitude, one realizes with 
dismay how different it is both from the attitude of previous gen- 
erations, and also from the modern attitude which is now, unawares, 
forming our children’s views and re-fashioning our own. 

The old attitude was one of appreciation of the value and quality 
of things as satisfying needs, providing luxuries, and laying the 
ground-work for the “finer things of life.” Human prudence, thrift, 
foresight, carefulness with regard to possessions, were among the 
highest virtues known to this attitude; wastefulness, prodigality, 
taking no thought for the morrow, lack of ability to makea living, 
were considered the worst of vices. God was the source of all 
blessings, but He only helped those who helped themselves, and 
success was a sign of His approval. 

Our own parents and the Christian teacherg of all ages have 
warned us against the dangers of this attitude. It encourages 
selfishness, for it makes it seem a positive duty,/o amass things for 
oneself and one’s family even at the expense oj,other people and 
other families. It leads people to over-value physical comfort, 
luxury, as well as “refinement,” and either to despise or to envy 
and over-value the “finer things of life”— music, art, literature. 
Above all, it leads people to see in earthly possessions the guaran- 
tee of security and the reward of right living, like the rich man in 
the Bible whom our Lord called a fool. 

The basic assumptions of the modern attitude, on the other hand, 
do an equal violence to the Christian teaching of things and their 
use. The unrestrained profit motive, insidious advertising, and in 
general the unwholesome associations of modern industrialism 
have created an indifference, often a contempt, for material pos- 
sessions. The producer views goods as a source of maximum profit. 
Genuine respect for God’s creation, the beauty of craftsmanship 
and artistry, the awe of imposing man’s will and creative intellect 
on goods —these are lost values. The advertiser is not concerned 
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with solving the real needs of real people (and God knows they 
have plenty of material needs — food, clothing, housing). He is 
merely concerned with stirring up desires for any kind of goods, 
whether needed or not, whether by appeal to passions, emotions, 
envy, or not. And we as purchasers, unfortunately, cooperate all 
too readily with this debasement of goods which characterizes our 
modern civilization. 

Yet we and our children have to live, work and trade in this 
civilization. We cannot transform it over-night. We can only do 
what we can, in an infinitesimal way, to join with others of like 
mind, and to begin thinking, studying, praying and working 
towards a restoration of the Christian concept. 

Where we can best, for our purposes, find the Church’s teaching 
about things and their use, is in holy Scripture and in the liturgy, 
and in the social encyclicals of the recent popes. In these sources, 
God Himself teaches us about things, we see the Church dealing 
with them directly according to His plan, and our Lord’s repre- 
sentatives warn us about the greatest dangers of today. From all 
the sources, we find, to summarize roughly, the following: 

1) God made everything for His glory and to be useful to man. 

2) God made all things in wisdom, to the image of His Son, and, ulti- 
mately, also for the sake of Christ. The vast diversity of creatures was 
planned by Him; each thing gives Him glory by being and acting ac- 
cording to the nature He gave it, taking its part in the great harmony of 
creation and the drama of the history of the whole cosmos. 

3) God gave to man, whom He made in His own image and likeness, 
a share in His power of making and ordering created things. He made 
various “raw materials” so that man could re-fashion them in various 
ways, according to their natures and potentialities, and He gave man the 
intelligence and potential skill to re-fashion such things. He also gave man 
the power of “ruling” living and non-living created things, that is, of 
ordering them. By making and ruling things, man was to perfect his own 
nature, as an individual and social being, and thus fulfil the purpose for 
which God made him, of so living on earth as to prepare for eternal life 
in heaven, and, in a sense, to complete and perfect God’s creation as His 
vice-regent. 

4) By the Fall, man handed over to the devil, so far as God permitted, 
his own over-lordship of material things. This satanic power can, then, be 
exorcised by the power of Christ so that Christians can use things more 
perfectly for Christian purposes. 
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5) But, as all things were first made through the Son, made funda- 
mentally good and holy and given their proper degree of life through 
Him, so by His redemption they have been, in principle, redeemed from 
the devil's power, so that they can be blessed by Christ and given to 
us, who have been re-made to His image, to use through Him, with Him, 
in Him, in the love of the Holy Spirit, for the honor and glory of the 
Father. 

6) God made things to be useful to men in two ways: a) by serving 
their complex physical, mental and spiritual needs, individually and 
socially (the very complexity of these needs forcing men, even on the 
natural level, to specialins ize in serving one or another, and to serve each 
other’s needs as well as their own), and thus enabling men to grow up 
and live and work on earth, according to God’s plan, and prepare to- 
gether for eternal life in heaven. b) Things have Ris made, and used 
by God in the course of history, to serve also as signs of spiritual realities 
so that in the very use of those material things which necessarily take up 
so much of our time and energy, we can raise our minds and hearts to 
God, and to the wonders of our creation, redemption, sanctification and 
eternal life. 

Our Lord’s own words, and Christian teaching throughout the 
ages, add several practical conclusions to these general principles.' 


1) God only gives us things and lends us power over them to use them 
according to their natures, to enable us to live according to our human 
and Christian nature. We have no right to ab-use ~ pm A 

2) Material goods have been “lent” by God to all mankind, to serve 
the good of all mankind through all the ages of its history. We have the 
right of private property only in so far as such an arrangement enables 
us more effectively and fully to provide for our own needs and serve 
those of our neighbor. We have no absolute right to anything, in the 
sense that we are free to destroy it, or to use it wrongly. 

3) We have no right, then, to own or to try to acquire more things 
than we need to provide for our own needs as individuals or families 
according to our state of life, and to enable us to satisfy other people’s 
needs according to our own special talents and capabilities. We have no 
right to anything, in other words, which we cannot really use to help us 
to take our own part in building up the kingdom of God. 

4) Anything we have or acquire beyond this norm belongs, in charity 
if not in justice, to others who do need it or could use it. 

5) We shall be judged by our Lord on the last day primarily by how 
we used material and spiritual goods to satisfy each other's fundamental 


*See Rich and Poor in Christian Tradition. Writings of many centuries, 
chosen, translated and introduced by Walter Shewring (Burns Oates, London, 
1948). 
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physical, mental and spiritual needs — by how we used all these things 
to serve Christ in our neighbor. Therefore, obviously, one of the most 
important aspects of Christian education, to put it mildly, must be in the 
intelligent and skilful and habitual use of material and spiritual goods 
to serve other people’s needs. 

6) We are not to be “solicitous” about providing for our own needs, 
that is, to be at all anxious about it, or to spend any more time and 
strength on it than necessary. If we seek first the kingdom of God and 
His justice, that is, if we are trying primarily to take our part according 
to God’s will in building up the kingdom according to our vocation, then 
God has pledged Himself to provide for our needs (Matt. 6:24-33). 

7) If we are thus seeking His kingdom, and yet our physical, mental 
or spiritual needs do not seem to be provided for, we can be sure that 
God sees that we have a greater need to share in the poverty and suffer- 
ing of His Son in His passion, and that by welcoming such a share we will 
be doing the work He wants from us in building up His kingdom. 

Now, if we set side by side the main characteristics of the 
Christian attitude with those of the modern, we shall see, perhaps, 
the best ways in which to go about our attempt to establish our 
children in the Christian attitude, to strengthen them against the 
“modern” one, and to prepare them to take their parts according 
to God’s will in transforming civilization. 

First, the Christian tries to find out, to fit into and to take his 
part in carrying out God’s whole plan for the use of himself and 
all creatures; while the modern attitude considers everything as 
man’s, if he can make it so by “science,” to be used in any way 
he wants. Our first effort, then, should be to make ourselves and 
our children aware of God’s whole plan, and of its inclusion of 
material creation, by the prayerful reading aloud and study of holy 
Scripture, of the blessings of the Church, and so on. And our second 
effort should be actually to go about using things, as far as possible, 
according to the Church’s plan as outlined in the blessings, and to 
use the blessings themselves whenever it is possible to do so,’ 
asking our priests to administer them when possible, and otherwise 


* Booklets containing translations of some of the commoner blessings are: 
Family Blessings, by Bernard Strasser, O.S.B. (NCWC, Washington); Family 
Sacramentals, by Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. (Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind.); With the 
Blessing of the Church, by Bishop Schlarman (NCRLC, Des Moines); Lord, 
Bless Us, by Rev. Harvey Egan (Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind.); and then of course 
there is Fr. Weller’s translation of the full Roman Ritual, Vol. III (Bruce, 
Milwaukee). 
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ourselves, father or mother, saying the words and making the sign 
of the cross with holy water. 

Thus we and the children will learn, by actual experience, the 
pattern of first looking at anything in relation to God, allowing 
it to raise our minds and hearts to Him, to His purposes in making 
it, or giving us the power to make it; to what He has used it for in 
the course of sacred history. Then, asking Him to bless the thing 
for our use, so-that it will do its particular job well, and by so 
doing further our temporal and eternal welfare. Of course, if the 
blessings are to achieve their full effect in our lives, the words 
must be said in the language we and the children understand, we 
must all be trained and allowed to make the responses; fuller 
explanations of the blessings must be given now and then, and the 
whole procedure must be made a real part of life, not a fancy 
trimming or an “ancient custom.” 

Again, since the Christian tries to find out what God made 
things to be and do, to praise and thank Him for them, and to 
use them rightly, we can try to be as conscientious and patient and 
intelligent as possible in the never-ending task of teaching the 
children to look at things as they actually are; to appreciate them 
for what they are, and not for something else; to judge man-made 
products by how well they imitate God’s making, in being well- 
made and in fulfilling the needs they are supposed to fulfill. 

Such training will involve, as any parent realizes with dismay, a 
continuous process of “debunking” what the children are told by 
advertisers everywhere, including their own friends — such debunk- 
ing, moreover, needing to be carried out as matter-of-factly, humor- 
ously and unheatedly as we can manage! On the positive side, this 
training will involve training the children’s senses, to taste, smell, 
touch, see and hear what is before them vividly and discriminately, 
as the indispensable pre-requisite and accompaniment to training 
the children’s powers of appreciation, judgment, self-restraint and 
proper use with regard to toys and tools, food and clothes, furniture 
and means of transportation, as well as books, music and pictures. 

Then, since the Christian tries to use things as God meant them 
to be used, while we are training the children to appreciate things 
tightly, from God’s point of view so to speak, we need to be train- 
ing them to use things rightly. Such use involves taking due care 
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of things, using them for what they were meant to be used for 
and not something else, and as they were meant to be used and not 
some other way. It also involves constant care to avoid our great 
American vice of waste, showing the children not only that it is 
foolish and expensive, but still more that it is wrong, for it means 
not using something for what God meant it for. 

In all this, we will, of course, be working not only against the 
children’s natural carelessness and destructiveness, as parents have 
always had to do, but against the whole spirit of the times, the 
spirit of pretending that one thing is just the same and just as good 
as another which costs more or is harder to make or obtain (why 
“butter substitutes,” for instance, why not simply “margarine”?), 
and the spirit of acquiring and using things for some entirely 
irrelevant or non-essential reason or purpose (buying a brand of 
soap, for example, because you get coupons with it to buy some- 
thing else, admiring a car for its “modern lines,” using a college 
education to “get ahead”). 

All this training in rightful appreciation and rightful use may 
often seem unendurably common-sense, old-fashioned and prosaic, 
as well as difficult. Let us remember, then, that its purpose is not to 
turn our children out as Horatio Algers or “solid citizens,” but 
rather that our children should have as complete a training as we 
can give them in using the things of this world rightly so as to 
achieve life eternal for themselves and their fellow-men. 

But by far the most important aspect of our training of our 
children in the right use of things, is to train them in making 
things, especially in making things for other people’s needs — and 
this for many reasons. First of all, such training in making is edu- 
cation of the whole child, body, mind and soul, towards perfecting 
him in the image of God the Creator that God wants him to be- 
come. Secondly no other training is so efficient in inculcating true 
appreciation of materials, tools and skill in the products of the 
workmanship of both God and man. If you have once really tried 
to make a table, you have an insight into furniture-making and a 
basis for judging good furniture, that no amount of book-learning 
alone can give. And if you have tried to make a table for the use 
of someone who really needs it, then you have had a full experience 
of mature craftsmanship. 
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And, finally, it is true that doing things, performing actions, are 
forms of making in the widest and truest sense, and that the chil- 
dren should be trained to “make” a dance, a play, a tidy well-swept 
room, etc., as well as being trained to make actual things, according 
to their age and capacity. The bread and wine used in holy Mass 
are both artifacts of man’s skill; and if a person has never made 
things, it is almost impossible to show him why and how the bread 
and wine can stand for us, for our human work, for all we have 
and do and make and are. 

Thus, in our encouraging and training of the children to make 
whatever they can learn to make reasonably well, let us try as far 
as possible to lead them to make things that somebody really 
needs — rather than things that are easy and effective to make for 
kind relations to pretend they like. And let us try to show the 
children by any means our ingenuity may suggest that these prod- 
ucts of their making are to be offered to God, with our Lord’s 
offering in the Mass, as their work is to be offered with His 
Work, their very selves with Him. 

Obviously, also, if we are to train our children in the Christian 
appreciation and use of things, we must take as much care as we 
can to give them, and to see that they learn to make and buy 
for themselves, things that are well made and well designed, of 
good materials. (The whole complicated subject of buying will 
be taken up in a future article.) For how can we invite the children 
to raise their minds to the true Bread of Life, their hearts in 
thanksgiving to God, how can we urge good craftsmanship, if we 
all sit down every day at a table made of some plastic but pretend- 
ing to look like marble, covered with a plastic cloth intended to 
look like lace, with tools called “silver” or “stainless steel” whose 
materials have no relation to silver or steel; when on the table is 
the white bread of commerce that has had some small amount of 
nourishment “added” to its essential constituents, a breakfast-food 
that amounts to slightly sweetened air, and only nourishes because 
of the milk and sugar put on it (not to go into the subject of 
sugar now). 

Of course, it is simply not possible for most of us to be perfectly 
consistent about buying real things today, but we can at least do 
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our best, and point out our own unavoidable inconsistencies to 
ourselves and the children. 

Another characteristic of the Christian attitude towards things 
as opposed to the modern is of enjoying the perfections that God, 
or man, His image, has put into things — whether or not one actual- 
ly owns the thing and can profit from or enjoy its use. We can, 
then, encourage the children to appreciate and rejoice in the 
qualities of other people’s things — gardens, lakes, lovely china or 
furniture or houses, cars, as well as achievements, simply as the 
good workmanship of God or man. 

A third characteristic of the Christian attitude as opposed to the 
modern is that the Christian sees the use of things as a trust, a 
“stewardship,” to be exercised for the love of Christ, for the good 
of one’s neighbor and the whole Mystical Body of Christ. We 
should, then, when the children want us to buy things for them, 
or want to buy things for themselves, help them to consider not 
only the quality and price of the thing, but also how its fits into 
the whole picture of their daily lives as Christians: Can you really 
use it, or learn to use it rightly? Can and will you take proper care 
of it? Will it cause unnecessary trouble in the family or among 
your friends? Can you somehow share or enjoy it with other people? 

Obviously, this is a habit of mind to be established, not a puri- 
tanical check-list. We and the children need things that are just 
for fun, need to do things just for fun without always consciously 
adverting to ultimate significances. But such significances do need 
to be in the back of our minds, to have been thought out at some 
time or another, or the fun will cease to be fun and become dis- 
traction and escapism. 

So, in the same way, for major family purchases at least, we can 
call the children into consultation: Will this labor-saving device, 
for example, that we can now afford, actually give us more time 
and energy to praise God better, to love and serve one another in 
Christ, to serve our neighbors more effectively? Will this relatively 
expensive means of entertainment really re-create us, or will it 
simply wear us out and make us less fit to carry out God’s will? 

Again, the Christian realizes that he has no right to more things 
than he can really use. We and our children, then, might well have 
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THINGS 


a yearly examination of conscience on our possessions, perhaps at 
the beginning of Lent, or perhaps in connection with the bishops’ 
Thanksgiving clothing drive, or some other special opportunity 
to give things away. Should father keep that old dress suit he 
hasn't been able to get into for twenty years? Should mother keep 
that old extra coat just in case—when so many people don’t even 
have one? What about those half-worn-out shoes that John says 
he can’t get into? Should we keep them for five years till Tom 
gets that size? Or give them to somebody who needs shoes now? 

Such questions are not always at all easy to answer with due 
prudence as well as charity, and both virtues have their claims. 
But it does seem from the lives of the saints as if the Lord preferred 
us to err on the side of generosity, when there is any real doubt as 
to which virtue should be followed! 

Again, we can try to show the children both by example and 
words that giving is an essential part of living, that actually doing 
without things in order to be able to give to those in need is a 
normal Christian thing to do, especially in times of penance — Lent 
and ember days. 

But — since Christians are not to be solicitous, unduly worried 
about their needs — while we must encourage the children in habits 
of prudence, foresight, reasonable budgeting and so on with regard 
to money and to possible future possessions, let us discourage them 
in any undue amount of planning, worrying, working to acquire 
things for themselves, especially things that are simply means to 
personal recreation. 

And, finally, since we are followers of Christ, let us try to realize 
ourselves and to communicate the realization to our children, that 
we have no “right” to freedom from want, that if we lack even 
necessities, we are sharing our Lord’s passion to some small extent. 
Grumbling about a lack of comforts, complaining about having 
less than our neighbors, about not being able to buy things we 
want and that other people have —all this is unworthy of soldiers 
of Christ, to whom hardships, doing without and suffering are not 
important, so intent should we be on accomplishing our mission, 
doing our job, taking our part in the battle and the victory of Christ. 

Mary Perkins Ryan 
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ST. TERESA’S LOVE OF THE LITURGY’? 


HATEVER may have been said on the subject 

by some authors, there can be no question about 

St. Teresa’s esteem of liturgical prayer. She fol- 

lows the cycle of the liturgy with so much attention 

as to date her letters, the important events of her 

life, and even little incidents on her journeys, according to the 

liturgical feast: “the feast of St. Magdalen,” “the day after the 

feast of St. Martin,” “November 17, in the octave of St. Martin.” 

She finishes the Interior Castle in 1577, “the vigil of St. Andrew’; 

she received very great supernatural favors, “Palm Sunday,” or the 

“feast of the conversion of St. Paul,” or “on the feast of St. Peter 
and St. Paul.” 

She tastes with delight the texts of the breviary: “How many 
things there are,” she exclaims, “in the psalms of the glorious King 
David.” It is certainly among liturgical prayers that she finds the 
Latin text of the Song of Songs that moves her deeply to recollec- 
tion: “The Lord, for some years now, has given me a great grace 
each time that I heard or read a few words of the Song of Songs, so 
that without understanding clearly what the Latin words mean, 
this recollects and moves my soul much more than the most devout 
books that I understand, and this happens very often” (Life, 
XXVII). 

True, the Carmelite liturgy will not have Benedictine splendor. 
Appropriate to the aims of Carmel, it is a “liturgy of the poor and 
solitary”; but this poverty is by no means to be taken as disdain for 
ceremonial rites. The least of them does not leave the Saint indiffer- 
ent. She writes: “I know quite well that in matters of faith no one 
would ever find me transgressing even the smallest ceremony of 
the Church, and that for the Church or for any truth of holy Scrip- 
ture I would undertake to die a thousand deaths” (Life, XXXIII, 
296). 

She tells us that her devotions “begin by having Masses said for 
me, and prayers which had been fully approved; for I was never 
fond of other kinds of devotion which some people practice — 

*From I Want to See God, by Fr. Marie-Eugene, O.C.D., translated by 


Sister Mary Verda Clare, C.S.C., and soon to be published by Fides (21 West 
Superior St.), Chicago. 
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ST. TERESA 


especially women — together with ceremonies which I could never 
endure, but for which they have a great affection” (Life, VI, 34). 
In order to thank St. Joseph, she “used to try to keep his feast with 
the greatest possible solemnity,” as being the best way to honor 
him (ibid., 58). 

She understood especially the value of the sacrifice of the Mass, 
which is at the center of all liturgical life, and she desired for her 
daughters that their participation in the holy Sacrifice be as active 
as possible. This is what the Venerable Anne of Jesus reports: 

“She wanted us to participate always in the celebration of the Mass and 
sought out ways by which we could do this every day, even if it were in 
the same tone in which we recited the Hours. And if now and then this 
was impossible, for lack of a suitable chaplain, or because we were so few 
(for we were not more than thirteen), she used to say that it grieved her 
that we were deprived of that good. Moreover, when the Mass was sung, 
nothing prevented her from taking part, even though she had just re- 
ceived holy Communion or was deeply recollected.” ? 

This desire for liturgical participation in the Mass will excuse 
the Saint, let us hope, in the eyes of the most exacting liturgist, 
for having sometimes had ecstasies after holy Communion; and 
will entitle her to have their hearing to the end. 

The Saint wants liturgical prayer, like every other vocal prayer, 
to be vivified by interior prayer. If the external movements that 
it imposes, the art that it cultivates, the sustained attention that 
it requires, should hinder or even destroy the contemplation that 
it is meant to serve, the devotion that it should stimulate, or the 
interior spirit that it wants to express, it would be only a jewel 
box, very beautiful perhaps but having within no precious stone; 
or a body without a soul, mere external worship that God could 
not accept, according to the word of Scripture: “This people honor 
Me with their lips, but their heart is far from Me.” 

There is no doubt: (he who enters the way of God) must learn to 
pray with the Church; he must seek in liturgical prayer the move- 
ments of the soul of Christ in the Church, listen to the groaning of 
His Spirit of love, and learn thus in the school of Christ Jesus, our 
Master, what must be each day his intimate and silent prayer. 

Fr. Marte-Euceng, O.C.D. 


*Ribera, Vida de santa Teresa de Jesus, Barcelona, 1908, p. 633. 
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THE CITY OF GOD 


EPTUAGESIMA inaugurates the yearly round of Scripture 
reading in the breviary with the book of Genesis. It opens 
the story of God’s dealings with man, a story that comes 
to a close with the splendid descriptions in the Apocalypse 
of the complete triumph of Christ and His Church usher- 

ing in the new age. From the first pages to the last, the Bible pre- 
sents an ordered whole, developing one basic theme: the divine 
plan of redemption as prepared in the Old Testament, and realized 
in Christ, whose redemptive graces are extended and applied in the 
Church to men of all times and places until the end. 

This unity of theme is strikingly revealed by a comparison of the 
beginning and end of the divine drama. Sacred Scripture opens 
with the account of the creation and the earthly paradise, with a 
vision of what might have been if man had not failed through 
rebellious disobedience. It closes with the vision of the City of 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem of the final age (cf. our cover design), 
so splendidly described by St. John with a wealth of imagery 
(Apoc. 21-22). In picturing the City of God the sacred author is 
influenced by the traditional conception of the Garden of Eden; 
he uses figures of speech and symbols borrowed largely from the 
Genesis account of man’s first residence before the fall. 

The paradisal symbolism is seen, for example, in the stream of 
living water, the tree of life, the guardian angels at the en- 
trances. The idea of a restored paradise is combined with that of 
the new Jerusalem, the City of God. The pains and punishments 
inflicted before the expulsion from the earthly paradise are elim- 
inated from the City, for the primitive innocence of man’s unfallen 
days has been recovered and perfected in and through the Lamb of 
God enthroned in Jerusalem. “And God will wipe away every tear 
from their eyes. And death shall be no more; neither shall there 
be mourning, nor crying, nor pain any more, for the former things 
have passed away” (Apoc. 21:4). 

The ultimate total victory in the spiritual warfare prophesied 
and inaugurated in the Garden (Gen. 3:15), which Christ won 
already by His death and resurrection for Himself and His Church, 
enjoys its perfect manifestation in the City of God and is described 
in glowing terms in the closing chapters of the Bible. He who 
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CITY OF GOD 


proves victorious with Christ in this warfare that fills human 
history, qualifies for entrance into the City. “Him who overcomes 
I will permit to eat of the tree of life, which is in the paradise 
of my God” (Apoc. 2:7). 

The earthly paradise was the scene of the first nuptials, between 
Adam and Eve. St. Paul has pointed out the deeper meaning of 
human marriage first celebrated in the Garden of Eden by seeing 
its highest fulfilment in the union between Christ and the Church 
(Eph. 5:31 f.). The celebration of this mystic marriage is one of 
the major themes of the Apocalypse (21:2; 19:9). 

Not only man is restored and renewed, but there is also a trans- 
formation of all creation frustrated by sin (Rom. 8:19-22). Its 
mysterious groaning will cease and the eager longing will be stilled. 
The first words of Genesis on the creation of heaven and earth 
are reechoed at the end. “And I saw a new heaven and a new earth. 
For the first heaven and the first earth passed away” (Apoc. 21:1; 
cf. 2 Peter 3:13; Acts 3:21; Matt. 19:28). 

This theme of “paradise restored” combined with the idea of the 
new City of God, is an important concept in Christian thought. It 
is commonly expressed in the use of “paradise” to mean heaven. 
The concept is valuable for understanding the actual life-setting of 
every member of the human race. Man’s life is seen in a larger 
framework reaching back to his first condition in paradise, from 
which he fell, and forward to paradise restored in the City of God. 

Moreover the redemptive work of Christ, the second Adam 
(Rom. 5), is fittingly presented as the accomplishment of the 
original plan of man’s creation, though on a higher level. Hence 
baptism, since it restores the Christian to the supernatural state 
of grace and innocence in which man was created, is sometimes 
spoken of as the entrance into paradise (e.g., St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
St. Gregory of Nyssa), the final restoration and full beatitude being 
reserved for the future paradisal world of the City of God. 

All spiritual blessings and graces that can come to man are 
summed up in the promise of the entrance into the City of God 
in which grows the tree of life. “Blessed are they who wash their 
robes that they may have the right to the tree of life, and that by 
the gates they may enter into the city” (Apoc. 22:14; cf. v. 19). 

Micuaet J. Marx, O.S.B. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


THE TRIALS OF A READER OF TRANSLATIONS 


O THE saints who are in his land he hath made won- 

derful all my desires in them.” What does it mean? 

I couldn't tell you, not from merely reading this. Since 

it is not intelligible in the native tongue, let us look 

at the Latin: “Sanctis qui in terra sunt eius mirificavit 
omnes voluntates meas inter illos.” When you look at the psalm 
(15) from which it is taken, to your great wonderment you discover 
that “inter illos” substitutes for the original “in eis.” The translation 
of the revised psalter of Pope Pius XII has: “As for the saints who 
are in his land, how wonderful has he made all my love” — which 
is not exactly crystal clear either. 

Something, somewhere, must be wrong. You can feel that the 
old Latin psalm version is suffering from a hebraism, and therefore 
you know in your heart that by translating not only the bare words 
but also the hebraism, you ought to get good sense. 

So I started rummaging around in my books and came up with 
Franz Wutz, who starts off with a warning: “This most difficult 
psalm shows in all the phases of its texts mutilations which make 
it almost impossible to arrive at its original version.” He connects 
this verse with the next one, and this is the result: “To the saints 
who are in your (not his) land, they caused anxiety, and to all 
with whom He is well pleased they caused manifold tortures.” As 
Wutz goes on, this makes tolerable sense. 

For the fun of it, I then consulted the translator himself: I mean, 
of course, Msgr. Ronald Knox. He has two versions which say: 
“There are faithful souls in this land of his; wondrous delight (or 
love) he gives me in (of) their companionship.” 

Just read over these versions, from the cavalier one just quoted 
to the pedestrian one at the beginning of this essay. We have in 
no way reached a point at which we can claim that all is well. 
No wonder the greatest obstacle to a good version for the liturgy 
in the vernacular (or for vernacular in the liturgy, as we agreed to 
say years ago) lies here. The only way out, it seems to me as a 
non-professional, is a practical compromise. 

This means in no way that we should postpone our efforts to 
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TRIALS 


get as much as possible of the liturgy translated or, what would be 
worse, to turn away in despair. Nothing at all is gained by saying 
with resignation: If the vernacular versions are so bad, then why 
not leave it all in Latin? Anybody, e.g., who has tried Msgr. 
Nelson’s Roman Breviary in English (4 vols., Benziger Bros.) will 
find that, in spite of such imperfections and shortcomings, he 
wishes in his heart that Rome would permit him to use this book 
permanently. 

The translations of psalms, hymns, lessons, responsories and 
prayers may in some places be improved; but what a vast advan- 
tage it would be to the priest who has to say his office in a crowded 
day, with little leisure to turn to dictionaries and commentaries, 
and who wants it to be more than the required labial performance! 
Were it also a gem of style, correctness and clarity, all the better. 
But even in its present English dress, it is so vastly superior in 
composition and devotion to any other prayerbook, that I am sure 
almost all priests would, after a try, pronounce it their favorite 
book of prayer, meditation and spiritual reading. I may be over- 
enthusiastic; but in any event, the author-translator and his august 
sponsor, Cardinal Spellman, deserve the gratitude of the clergy 
for their courage and for the accurateness of their translation. 

That not all translations satisfy, has been experienced by the 
translators themselves—from St. Jerome down to Ronald Knox 
and the makers of the O’Connell-Finberg missal. The defeatists in 
this field, whose superior sense of style is offended by translations 
that are imperfect, counsel us then to leave things alone —just 
as one of my critics in the early forties wrote me that he shuddered 
at the thought of hearing in English what often was so unspeakablv 
poorly enunciated in Latin. I would call such reasoning less than 
logical. 

But let us assume we gave up; that we left it all as it is. Let 
us for a moment say: since in our day there are few people who 
know Latin well enough and master English perfectly enough to 
make translations as good as the early Anglicans did, let us leave 
it all in Latin! For the present let us assume that we have no reason 
to contradict the very premises, all of them, of this conclusion. We 
are not going to say that much of what we praise in Elizabethan 
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WORSHIP 


or Edwardian English is archaic beauty, and that we have been 
warned against archaism by Mediator Dei. We just let all of this 
pass. 

Where would we be? Would the undisturbed Latin do anybody 
any good, excepting the rare person who knew it so well as to 
profit from it more than from his native tongue? Would the mute 
reverence of the people, the deaf hearing, the blind seeing, do our 
congregation more good than even the poorest translation? 

Christ is Logos, Word. He came as His Father's incarnate Word, 
as His Messenger: and “message” is an essential part of His 
coming. It seems therefore that those parts of our liturgy which 
are “message,” at least the reading of sacred Scripture, should, 
whether they are literary master-works or not — and for that matter, 
neither the Gospels nor the Epistles except for Hebrews are great 
literature — come in the language of the people. Neither should they 
come as an after-thought, in a translation after their solemn an- 
nouncement in Latin, but directly, in a primary function, as 
liturgy. 

With the thoughts of prayers, lessons and benedictions encased 
in a rigid cast of Latin, communication is rendered more difficult. 
So even outside of the pure “message,” when the words convey 
thoughts of prayer we are worse off in a foreign tongue. Certainly 
there is nothing gained for the spiritually starved men and women 
of our age, if we tell them that the Latin texts are too beautiful 
and too hard to translate to be rendered in their own tongue. Even 
if some of the texts remain obscure for some invincible reason in 
the process of rendering them in the people’s tongue, will there 
be more or will there be less obscurity after translation? 

There may be reasons for keeping our liturgy in Latin that are 
more convincing than the ones we usually hear; if so, let us hear 
them. For thirty years I have read and heard such reasons, and 
they are always the same. They have all been answered, validly 
and clearly. Some of them are impressive, but most of them rest 
on misconceptions, like the one which says it will lead to heresy: 
as if heresies had ever been started by anybody but people who 
knew Latin. Or the one which says that the “cult mystery” demands 
intellectual mysteriousness: which is nothing but confusion. 
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TRIALS 


The real reasons are practical, especially our catechism argu- 
ments, which don’t really stand up under scrutiny. In Mediator Dei 
not even the most valid one— Latin as a symbol of unity —is uni- 
versally valid: for it makes the Catholics of Eastern rites feel left 
out, and it would be sufficiently observed if encyclicals, bulls, 
canon law, dogmatic definitions and the standard originals of the 
(translated ) liturgical texts would be in Latin. 

The English ritual, like the French, Hindu and German rituals 
already granted, would be the first step. Yet the liturgy’s “message,” 
both of Scripture and prayer, is meant to be experienced above all 
in the Eucharist: and it is not a normal or ideal situation if the 
people are forcibly silent witnesses, with ears to hear but not to 
understand, at the central act of Christian worship, Sunday after 
Sunday. That the road of more vernacular be traveled with caution, 
in obedience to the hierarchy and in wise moderation, with stops 
and halts at the dangerous intersections, is obvious. But it is 
equally obvious that we should not lose sight of the direction the 
road has: towards as much mother tongue in our liturgy as is 
salutary for souls. 

H.A.R. 


“The = stirrings within the Church today are toward the ‘full 


vision’ of the Church in action as heralded by our most Holy Father. 
Too long has our Catholic thought received its direction from the 
necessity of counteracting the influences of Protestant thinking, 
thereby creating an unbalanced perspective. Because Protestantism 
had contested the hierarchical and visible nature of the Church our 
reaction was weighted with the external organizational aspect of 
the Church to the dimming of her internal life. Because Protestant- 
ism had rejected the efficacy of good works, Catholic teaching was 
confined within the limits of morality and ethics. It is significant 
that our Holy Father, at the peak of intensity of war and all its after- 
math, should have issued his immortal encyclical on the Mystical 
Body as the healing for the ills of a distracted world. Perhaps an- 
other generation will go by before the full import of his message 
is understood but the beginnings must be made and they must be 
made in our seminaries.” Most Rev. Trimorny Manninc D.D., in 
address to the Maynooth Union, quoted in The Furrow, December. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


THE APOSTOLIC ITCH 


FELLOW stepped into our Fides Publishers office the other 

day, announced “Pax” to all of us, and introduced himself 
as a “lay apostle.” He was on tour of Catholic Action headquarters 
and somehow stumbled into our office, which was on his list of 
places to visit. 

Then and there I realized, although I don’t know why I had not 
realized it earlier in life, that there is now a whole new breed of 
Catholics roaming the highways and byways. For want of a better 
term, let me call them “Apostles Anonymous.” 

The singular clue of identity of members of “Apostles Anony- 
mous” is that they belong to no one Catholic Action movement 
themselves. They have what may be called a “handshaking” 
acquaintance with the lay apostolate. They have met personally — 
or hope to meet—every lay leader from the head of Friendship 
House to a French curate. 

They have read every book on the “new revival,” the “new 
theology,” the “new liturgy,” even if they have not understood 
them. They can talk for hours on such broad subjects as Byzantine 
art, Eric Gill, large families, the guild system, “back to the land,” 
whole wheat bread, Gregorian chant, the “short breviary,” and of 
course, poverty. And they always speak in the vernacular, although 
nine times out of ten they will greet you in Latin. They unfold 
before you the new “Catholic mind,” which has memorized all 
the counsels but has forgotten nearly all the commandments. 

“Apostles Anonymous” have one terrifying problem in life. Some 
day each of them must face the awful and inevitable decision to 
bring to an end the romantic binge of “experiencing” Catholic 
Action by osmosis on one-day stands at Friendship Houses, Cath- 
olic Worker bread-lines, study weeks, Benedictine monasteries, and 
rural communities. At some point the number of movements will 
be exhausted—unless of course they spend a year in Europe, 
which opens up countless new possibilities. 

The crude realities of life in the real world—a world which 
seems so different from the world of the early Church in the time 
of a St. Paul or a St. John Chrysostom —stare them in the face 
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The boredom of a fully, unequivocally dedicated life in some 
unexciting aspect of Catholic Action haunts them — like raising ten 
kids with one foot on the land; washing windows and floors da 
in and day out at a Catholic Worker house; perhaps selling Catholic 
books eight hours a day—on your feet—in a now not so esoteric 
Catholic bookstore; perhaps herding half a hundred orphans at a 
summer camp, wiping dirty noses and hashing potatoes half your 
waking hours. 

The hard realities of any full-time apostolate, which look so 
fetching on a one-night stand, lose most of their glitter and glimmer 
once a solemn commitment, a dedication, is made and the heavy 
cross, which marks every true work of the Lord, is accepted. The 
“settle down” or “keep moving” alternatives always haunt Apostles 
Anonymous. 

Then, too, that difficult word “poverty,” despite previously glib 
discussions, comes back for a re-valuation. Problem is, how find 
a job that will make enough money to afford the “leisure” of the 
apostolate and still satisfy the requirements of that word “detach- 
ment.” How find a source of income which will pay all the bills 
and still allow for an apostolic life — short of full dedication. 

One fellow came up with the most curious kind of money- 
making proposition conceivable. He thought of organizing a 
“travel” service for others who wanted to visit Catholic Action 
centers in our large cities. He would operate a chartered bus, and 
for a fee make certain any other would-be Apostles Anonymous 
could make the rounds when they came into town for their apostol- 
ic drunk. 

I can almost visualize a guide weaving in and out of various 
Catholic centers, followed by a horde of curiosity seekers. I can 
almost hear the running commentary on such grand themes as 
“These people are so dedicated,” or “Their whole life is given to 
the Lord,” or “They really live poverty,” or “They carry such a 
heavy cross.” And I almost would call the police and have the 
whole crowd arrested for disturbing the peace — and I don’t mean 
“Pax.” 

Authentic lay apostles spend very little time thinking about their 
own sacrifices. They are too busy with their preoccupations with 
others to be patient with those who would make their life sound 
romantic or heroic. And while they welcome visitors to their centers 
and want to attract others to lead a more fully apostolic life, they 
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abhor curiosity seekers, tourists, and professional hand-shakers and 
name-droppers; and they are always on guard for the lunatic- 
fringe which every movement attracts. 

The truth of the matter is that the authentic lay apostle does 
very little promoting or brass tinkling, whereas the bogus apostle 
throws the labels around, writes the flip definitions, and hustles the 
uninitiated. Whatever bad taste some people may have about 
Catholic Action, you can be reasonably sure it was not caused by 
authentic Catholic Actionists. 

How does one recognize an authentic lay apostle? I would say 
that first of all, he or she detests being called a lay apostle, detests 
any kind of tag on himself or his work, detests being placed on any 
kind of pedestal, an object to be looked upon, a person set apart, 
labelled “heroic and hell-bent for heaven.” (How many people 
active in the liturgical apostolate relish being called “liturgists”?) 
Least of all would he want to be called a saint, although in his 
dialogue with God, how to be more saintly, more perfect, is his 
greatest preoccupation. 

More than anything else he wants to be left free to do his work 
in the service of others, at the full disposal of those who need his 
talents or special gifts. Most often his headquarters is not a recep- 
tion room for visitors, but a rallying place for volunteers, a place 
of work and a place of meeting with those people involved in or 
interested in furthering the work. 

When you meet an authentic lay apostle, you will discover these 
things about him — more from his work than from his words: first 
of all, he looks to Christ as his model, and he looks to Christ 
through the eyes of the Catholic Church, which Christ established 
on this earth as the visible extension of His life in time. The true 
lay apostle lives close to the Church, close to her teachings and to 
her interpretations of the Christian message, and without bitter- 
ness and without sarcastic criticism, no matter how numerous the 
obstacles be. He has only a tender love of the Church, a kind of 
love that feels personally responsible for weaknesses and defections. 
He believes with Mauriac, who has written that “Catholicism can 
afford to be compromised in what is merely human, sunk in human 
error, only because it knows that it is at every moment in contact 
with the living Christ.” 

His prayer life will be closely identified with the official worship 
life of the Church, her official prayers. He recognizes his own 
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parish church as his spiritual hearth, and doesn’t go shopping 
around for “more liturgical pastors.” He sees in the Catholic liturgy 
the perfect means of lifting his heart to God and of renewing 
himself at the feet of God. He is close to the sacraments, those 
tremendous channels instituted by Christ so that grace could 
continually flow from God through the Church into weak tarnished 
lives. 

The liturgy, the Mass and the sacraments—these great living 
sources which unite Christians in the Mystical Body of Christ — 
are the foundation of the spiritual life of the lay apostle. So forti- 
fied by grace, so possessed by the mind and heart of Christ, so 
intimately incorporated into the life of the Church, the true lay 
apostle gives a full, complete, simple, unadorned testimony to 
Christ in his everyday life. There is no affectation here, no esoteric 
quality in all this. But there is unquenchable joy. 

You won't need labels or fancy phrases to recognize this kind 
of person. His personality will radiate it. It takes very little effort 
to notice a person who is living in the constant presence of God, 
no matter where he is or what he is doing. And that is the only 
test worth noting. 

Chicago VincENT J. GrEsE 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


ae years ago I was fortunate enough to attend a survey 
course on the Fathers of the Church. One thing that surprised 
the class was that in the case of adult converts, detailed instruction 
on the meaning of the sacraments used to be postponed to the time 
after baptism and first Communion (cf. the catecheses of St. Am- 
brose). The reason given was that the sacraments themselves “en- 
lightened” the recipients, and enabled them to profit more from 
such instructions. I have been struck since then by the fact that 
psychological reasons substantiate fully the given theological rea- 
son. 

The average convert (and I speak from painful experience) 
feels lonesome and lost in the parish for quite some time. Often 
he has experienced a far more intimate community life in his pre- 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to Worsu 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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Catholic days. He is instructed privately, is baptized privately — 
and then is on his own, to sink or swim. And more than one does 
sink, in the course of the first few months or years. It seems to be 
an exceptional parish in which any real effort is made, by pastor 
or congregation, to make the new convert feel at home as a member 
of the “parish family,” to help him over the inevitable hurdles of 
adjustment, of new —— and problems that arise, whether 
intellectual or spiritual. 

Six women of the parish, three of us converts ourselves, discussed 
the problem, and asked the pastor whether we could do something 
about it. He collaborated most willingly and generously. Two years 
ago we started a sort of bi-weekly Kaffeeklatsch, to which we 
invited the adult women converts of the past twelve months. The 
initial awkwardness of the situation wore off soon enough. It’s an 
opportunity not only of making the newcomers feel more at home, 
but also of discussing matters of faith and practice which “bother” 
them; and we get a chance too of presenting some of the liturgical 
ideals of family life if they are married, of teaching the use of 
the missal, etc. The pastor or one of the assistants drops in for a 
visit every third or fourth meeting. Quite recently, in fact, the 
pastor organized a similar group of men folks in the parish to act 
as “big brothers” to recent men converts. The whole thing works 
out much better than any of us had expected. Several other parishes 
in the city have already made enquiries about our plan. At least 
the converts have some experience now of having been baptized 
“into a Body.” And we, some of us for the first time, have the 
experience of contributing something constructively to that Body. 
It’s an exhilarating feeling. 


INVESTITURE OF ALTAR BOYS 


GROUP of more than twenty boys from the fifth and sixth 

grades had finished their training for service at the parish 
altar. Included in the Sunday announcements one week was an 
invitation to the parents and friends of the newly trained young 
men to witness a formal investiture service the following Friday 
night. On the night of the big event the church was almost filled. 
People were there who never came to any of the other evening 
services. People were there who were not consistently faithful to 
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their Sunday Mass obligation. They were there because they 
wanted to rejoice with their children and little friends on the night 
that the boys officially and publicly undertook their privilege of 
assisting the priests at divine worship. 

At eight oclock on the appointed evening the electric lights in 
the church were turned off and the altar lighted by the Benediction 
candles. Sister Mary Organist played a processional as the boys 
marched into the church up the center aisle. Older, veteran altar 
boys led the candidates to their pews. The processional cross bearer 
and torch bearing acolytes were followed by the youngsters clad 
in cassock, carrying a lighted candle in their right hands and a 
surplice over their left arms. As they entered the pews at the front 
of the church they gave up their candles to experienced altar boys 
appointed for that little function. At a given signal all sat down, 
and the lights were put on again. 

The girls’ choir wanted to give their little bit to the occasion. 
So they sang a harmonized hymn to the Blessed Mother asking her 
to request her Son to bless these classmates of theirs and their 
intentions. This completed, the pastor rising from his chair at the 
predella announced: “Let those boys step forward who are to 
become altar boys of St. N.’s Church: who will serve at the holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, assist at Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament and participate in other Church functions.” 

Then the curate, standing by the open sanctuary gates called out 
the names of the boys, who all having stood at the end of the 
announcement by the pastor, went up to the altar one by one. 
When four names had been called and the four boys had left their 
pews and taken their positions, one kneeling at the predella, an- 
other standing at the foot of the altar steps, another in the 
middle of the sanctuary, and the last at the altar railing, the curate 
stopped calling names. Then for the benefit of all those present as 
well as for all the candidates the pastor asked four promises of the 
boy kneeling before him. The pastor used loud, clear tones and 
the young man answered with a strong, determined “Yes” to all 
the questions. 

1. Do you promise to be faithful and punctual in the performance of 

your duties as altar boy? Yes, I do. 

2. Do you promise to keep your personal appearance in accord with 

your office? Yes, I do. 
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8. Do you promise to strive to be a source of edification and inspira- 
tion to all who watch you as you represent them at the altar? Yes, 
I do. 
. Do you promise to conduct yourself outside the sanctuary in a way 
that will make all proud to point to you as their representative in 
assisting the priest at God’s altar in St. N’s Church? Yes, I do. 


The rest of the names were called and the boys all went through 
their promises but more quickly than the first. When all had 
returned to their places the pastor delivered a sermon to the boys 
designed to impress upon their minds the memory of the occasion, 
their investiture as altar boys. 

After the address the pastor returned to the altar and announced: 
“Let those boys, therefore, who have given their promises of faith- 
ful service step forward and be invested.” 

The curate then again called the names of the boys and they 
went up to the altar in the same order. This time they carried their 
surplice over their left arm and a lighted candle in their right hand. 
The candles were given to them lighted as they left the pew. When 
each reached the altar the candle was taken from him and the 
pastor put the surplice over the boy’s head assisted by two altar 
boys. At the same time the pastor presented each boy with a book 
of instructions for all the services to be performed by altar boys 
in the parish. The instructions were mimeographed and inserted 
into neat black folders. Great pains were taken to word the instruc- 
tions for the comprehension of fifth and sixth graders as well as in 
adapting all movements to the peculiarities of the sanctuary and 
altar of the parish. Along with the presentation of the instructions 
went the gift of an altar boy tie-clasp. They now wear this proudly. 
And it is fitting that they should be marked with distinction for 
theirs is no little privilege. 

After everyone had returned to his place the new altar boys 
sang an Ave Maria prepared and rehearsed just for this occasion.! 
The hymn served as an introduction to Benediction which began 
immediately. The Tantum Ergo was led by the boys but the rest 
of those present joined in. 

Following Benediction the invested altar boys marched out of 
the church down the middle aisle singing “O Mary Conceived 


* A feast of the Blessed Mother was selected for the ceremony. Hymns were 
all to her. All this with the aim of putting the boys under Mary’s protection 
and guidance. 
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Without Sin,” carrying their lighted candles. And with that the 
ceremony ended. The boys, their parents, and their friends were 
very much impressed, and pleased. The pastor and curate hope 
that God was pleased too, and that this little “para-liturgy” will 
bear results in His service. 

New York Grecory Gross 


LITURGICAL REFORM 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE AT MT. STE. ODILE! 


IGH up in the Vosges, crowning a mountain, stands the sanc- 

tuary of Ste. Odile. Below there stretches the immense plain 
of the Lower Rhine, with the spire of Strasbourg Cathedral rising 
in the middle distance. For thirteen hundred years, amidst all the 
conflicts that have marked the history of Alsace, it has remained a 
point of rest. It was here, at the end of October, that there took 
place the third International Liturgical Conference sponsored by 
the Liturgical Institute of Trier and the Centre de Pastorale Litur- 
gique of Paris. There could have been no more appropriate meeting- 
place for a work of reconciliation, for such is the purpose of these 
gatherings bringing together liturgical scholars and pastoral clergy 
from ten different countries, all alike concerned to render more 
effective the redemptive work of Christ which the liturgy exists to 
declare and continue. 

Previous meetings at Luxembourg and Maria Laach had evoked 
the sympathetic interest of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. In- 
deed the text of the restored Paschal Vigil issued in 1950 may be 
said to be a triumphant vindication of the work of liturgical 
reform, and that precisely in the direction of the conference’s own 
efforts. For the Ordo Sabbati Sancti is not just a piece of liturgical 
scholarship, designed to restore with archeological accuracy a rite 
whose significance had been oe a lost. It is all that, but much 
more is it a bold attempt to make the liturgical action a mystery 
in which the Christian people share. Hence the emphasis on a 
reduction and a simplification of the symbolism of the rite, so that 
the central theme of death and resurrection, darkness and light, 
may stand revealed in all its strength. Hence, too, the provision 
that the congregation should at this point of the Christian mystery, 


* Reprinted from the December Blackfriars. 
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in their own language, renew the baptismal vows which the 
Paschal rite enshrines. 

The principles of liturgical reform which the new Paschal Vigil 
so notably exemplifies cannot be limited to a single rite, however 
fundamental it may be. The Mont Ste. Odile conference took, 
therefore, for its subject, “Modern Man and the Mass,” and con- 
sidered the obstacles in the existing liturgy which make a true 
participation in it more difficult than it need be. And here it 
must be emphasized that the liturgical rites have never, in the 
economy of the Church's life, been considered as untouchable 
ancient monuments. There are, of course, elements in the sacra- 
ments that cannot change, and it is the Church’s magisterium 
which defines what precisely these must be for the valid administra- 
tion of the rite. But the complex structure of word and gesture in 
which the rites are in practice transmitted may well need to be 
modified so that they may more effectively achieve their purpose. 

Thus there is a twofold approach to the work of reform: that of 
liturgical scholarship, with its exact analysis of the history of the 
sacred rites and its concern to see that modifications should be in 
the line of the Church’s tradition, and that of the pastoral mission 
of priests anxious to give to the liturgical mystery its fullest efficacy 
in the often unfavorable climate of our own time. Both alike submit 
without reserve to the Church’s sole competence to judge what 
shall be done. At Mont Ste. Odile the presence of the Bishops of 
Strasbourg, Metz, Nancy and Mainz, was itself a symbol of the 
conference’s Catholic unity, and though as yet it cannot claim to 
be truly international (the French and German representation was 
predominant, and America was not represented at all), it is hoped 
that future meetings will extend the range of participation and 
hence the usefulness of its work. It must be frankly admitted that 
the liturgical awakening of recent years in France and Germany 
has made its liturgical apostles too little aware of the very different 
state of opinion in other countries. For liturgical reform, like any 
other, must take into account the multiple factors of history, tradi- 
tion and education, which so profoundly affect man’s attitude to 
change. 

The conference began with a paper on “The Problem of the 
Liturgical Symbols of the Mass,” by Fr. Doncoeur, the French 
Jesuit who has done so much to vivify the religious, and in par- 
ticular the liturgical, life of young people in France. He insisted 
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that Catholic symbolism should be pedagogical, an authentic 
revealing of a mystery through signs and not an artificial, and some- 
times fanciful, application of secondary ideas to the radical mystery 
of redemption and man’s incorporation in Christ. Many of the 
symbols of the Mass have indeed become hard to discern under 
the superstructure of late accretion. Do thin little wafers at once 
indicate bread, the stuff we need for daily living? And is a remote 
low Mass at an altar that looks not at all like a table a sign of a 
meal in which the Christian people are invited to join? We know 
the answer, but the problem remains, which is to enable the sacra- 
mental sign to have its fullest impact on men and women who are 
little equipped to see beyond their immediate situation. The Chris- 
tian symbol is a constructive and creative reality, and all that 
needlessly hinders its revealing work should be eliminated, not 
simply for reasons of good taste, but because the sign if obscured 
may cease to evoke the tremendous reality it is designed to declare. 

“The obstacles that exist between modern man and the Mass” 
was the subject dealt with by the Abbé Daniel, a priest of the 
Mission de Paris and thus well equipped to speak of the problem 
of presenting the Christian mysteries to a pagan proletariat. The 
Latin language can be an obstacle: the solutions so far attempted 
are either artificial (the “doubling” of Latin and the vernacular 
by means of a lector) or break up the community (e.g., the use 
of missals, which only means everyone saying their own prayers in 
a “liturgical” way). None of the obstacles is essential to the Mass 
as the sacrifice of Christ and the Church, but the central problem 
is to present the Christian mystery to a world structurally becoming 
increasingly unwilling to receive it. 

A priest from the Soviet zone of Germany gave, as a postscript 
to the Abbé Daniel’s paper, a moving account of his twenty years’ 
experience in building up a Catholic parish in a town in which 
Catholics are only three percent of the population. During all 
the trials of these years the sense of a living Christian community 
had grown ever more powerful. That this was perhaps easier to 
achieve in Germany than in other countries appeared’ from an 
account of the Deutsches Hochamt (the “German High Mass”) 
given by Professor Balthasar Fischer of Trier. This form of the 
Mass, widespread through Germany and recognized by Rome as 
customary in most German dioceses, implies that the celebrant per- 
forms his part in Latin while the congregation sing their part (both 
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the proper and the ordinary) in German. Sometimes the German 
is in fact a paraphrase of the liturgical texts, but increasingly efforts 
are being made to standardize a “German Gregorian chant” which 
will be an exact translation of the Latin text read by the priest. 

The discussion that concluded the first day’s session, while 
recognizing the validity of much that had been said (with great 
frankness ) by the speakers, turned on the need for absolute fidelity 
to Catholic tradition and on the immediate task of using to the full 
all—and that is a great deal—which is permitted by existing 
ecclesiastical discipline. It is legitimate for liturgical scholars, and 
indeed the Congregation of Rites encourages them, to suggest 
possible modification, but in the meantime there is an urgent work 
to be done here and now to vivify the liturgical life of the Church 
as we know it. 

The more technical work of the congress was concerned with 
possible modifications in the rites of the Communion of the Mass. 
Dom Capelle, abbot of Mont César, read a paper on the rites 
preparatory to Communion (from the “little elevation” of the 
Canon to the kiss of peace). His suggestions, based on an exact 
analysis of the history of the Canon and its earliest forms, were 
designed to render the rite not merely “accurate,” in the sense of 
being more in conformity with the best liturgical tradition, but, too, 
more available for the intelligent participation of the faithful. This 
important principle, which lies behind the structure of the restored 
Paschal Vigil (which in so many respects provides the point of 
departure for all future liturgical reform), was invoked, too, by 
Professor Jungmann of Innsbruck, author of Missarum Solemnia, 
in his paper on the rites of the Communion. Such suggestions, 
therefore, as the singing aloud of the doxology of the Canon (per 
Ipsum, etc.), the use of part of the host consecrated by the cele- 
brant for the communion of the ministers, the restoration of the 
true function of the communion antiphon (with its accompanying 
psalm) as the festal song of the faithful as they approach the altar, 
are rooted in the most authentic liturgical tradition and have, 
besides, importance in stressing an intelligent and intelligible 
participation. 

“The Word of God in the Mass,” was the subject of the third 
day’s proceedings. A communication from Dr. Kahlefeld of Munich 
suggested a wider selection of scriptural readings at Mass (perhaps 
spread over a three-year cycle), so that the biblical roots of the 
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liturgy might have their fullest strength. Pére Féret, O.P., in a 
paper of the greatest importance, was concerned not with possible 
modifications but with the immediate need of recovering the sense 
of the Bible as the creative Word of God. This is integral to a 
pastoral liturgy, for the biblical fact is above all efficacious in the 
eucharistic mystery which re-presents the sacrifice of Christ who is 
the Word of God. The fundamental character of the liturgy, and 
especially of the Eucharist, is that it is a faithful declaring of this 
Word, and that through an orchestration of word and gesture, of 
text and rite, which together make available the Christian mystery 
in all its fulness. So it is that the Word of God utters the whole 
economy of salvation, and in the Mass its true dimensions are 
revealed. 

Reports on the forms of participation in the Mass found in 
various countries showed how profoundly history and national 
tradition can modify practice of religion, so that a situation which 
has become normal in Germany may well seem a strange innovation 
in Brazil. As the Pope has emphasized in Mediator Dei, there is 
room for a wide diversity, and a true liturgical spirit will always 
avoid a pedantic application of a single solution to a problem 
which has its roots in a human situation which must greatly vary 
from country to country. Nevertheless the ideal of the Church's 
practice is plain, and the principal value of such gatherings as that 
at Mont Ste. Odile must be the sharing of experience to hasten 
the day when once more the faithful people of God may enter 
fully into the liturgical mystery which exists precisely for their 
sanctification and their incorporation in Christ. 

Oxford, England Inttup Evans, O.P. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — Sister M. Gerarp teaches at the mother- 

house of the Medical Mission Sisters in Philadelphia. — 
Fr. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., of London, is the author of numerous 
spiritual books, including several of liturgical content; more re- 
cently he has been carrying on the work of Fr. Thurston, as investi- 
gator of “preternatural "em comes oe gi Giese is the man- 
aging editor of Fides Publications in Chicago.— Fr. ILtrup Evans, 
O.P., besides editing Blackfriars, has been giving liturgical missions 
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in England for some years.— We regret that Fr. Boy.an’s article 
did not arrive in time for this issue’s deadline, but we are confident 
that he will be with us again in March. 

te 


The big news this month, news for which many people have been 
waiting eagerly for years, is that at long last the English translation 
of Fr. Pius Parsch’s famous commentary on the Church year, Das 
Jahr des Heiles (The Church's Year of Grace), is appearing. The 
printer has promised that the first volume will be ready by Febru- 
ary 10. It will cover the period from Septuagesima until Easter. 
Every effort is being made to have the other volumes ready in time 
for their respective seasons. Following the example of the French 
and Italian translations, the work will be issued in five volumes, 
to facilitate use: for it comprises some 2300 pages. And since pub- 
lishing costs are appallingly high these days, and we want to make 
the work available to the greatest possible number (for we are 
convinced it will be a milestone in the liturgical movement of 
America), we decided to publish it in paper covers, to sell at 
approximately $3.00 per volume retail. There is no need, at this 
date, to extol the merits of the work. It has become the classic in 
its field; as a devotional text-commentary on missal and breviary 
based on sound exegesis and a knowledge of liturgical history, it 
is unsurpassed as an aid to meditation and as source material for 
sermons. Fr. Parsch, especially through this work, has been credited 
with winning over more persons to the rig ge apostolate than 
any other single individual. He has made the Church’s year of 

ce the “normal school of sanctity” for many thousands. We 
hopefully look forward to similar results in the U.S. 
» 

February 10 is the iene date also of our The Easter Vigil 
booklet. It features a fresh translation of the restored vigil, embody- 
ing the most recent research of experts on the meaning of the 
Latin original, yet apse in modern idiomatic English. Intelligent 
participation was the goal the editor set himself. Hence the com- 
mentary, though kept brief, interprets words and rites and points 
up spiritual significances; and it is set off sharply from the text 
typographically. Music is in modern notation. price of the 
64-page booklet, for bulk orders of a hundred or more, has been 
kept down to 12 cents, i.e., lower than any of its “competitors” in 
the field (cf. advertising notice in this issue). 
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Attention is likewise called to the publication in book form of 
Fr. Howell’s articles which were so enthusiastically received last 
year when they appeared serially in Worsuir. Of Sacraments and 
Sacrifice makes a neat volume of 180 pages, illustrated with numer- 
ous symbolical drawings, and sells for $2.50 retail. Teachers who 
have long been searching for a down-to-earth, lively explanation 
of the Mass and sacraments, which is both adequately expository 
and inspirational, have finally found an answer to their prayer. 
Fr. Howell is a genial instructor, who knows his liturgy —and is 
never dull. 

«€ 


Issued in time to be a welcome help to pan and all teachers 
preparing for this year’s Easter nightwatch is the volume of the 
1952 Liturgical Week proceedings, entitled The Easter Vigil. The 
Cleveland Week in August, it will be remembered, devoted all its 
sessions to this topic, according to its various aspects: pastoral, 
theological, historical and ascetical. Copies may be secured after 
February 1 from Rev. A. J. Wilmes, secretary of the Liturgical 
Conference, Elsberry, Mo., at $2.00 each. The 1951 proceedings, 
on The Priesthood of Christ, is reviewed in this issue of WorsHIP. 
+ 


A recent decision of the Holy See throws additional light on 
its attitude to the vernacular question. The bishops of Cameroons 
in Africa, meeting in conference in 1949, had petitioned the Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda for permission to use the French 
ritual instead of the Latin whenever the faithful understood French. 
The Propaganda has now answered that the French ritual may be 
employed only in the case of French citizens; the Latin ritual 
should for the present be used for the natives, but a translation 
into their mother tongue should be prepared as soon as possible. 
The December issue of Herder-Korrespondenz comments: “It is 
not a question merely that the liturgical text be understood (for 
some of the natives certainly understand French), but that the 
Word of the liturgy be heard in the mother tongue: — their Mother's 
voice is to be perceived in their mother tongue.” 


© 


Good, Bad, and Different: —Sign in a parish church vestibule: 
“People who find dialogue Mass ‘distracting’ can assist ‘in peace’ 
on Tuesday or Friday.” 
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—“T enjoyed Fr. Nearing’s discovery of women (in the January 
issue), and wish him success in his search for the answer to the 
question, Why did God make woman?” (from a letter). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


LITURGY IN SCHOOL AND HOME 


To the Editor: — Worsmp has been a source of knowledge and inspira- 
tion for many of our sisters og. | the past ten years. In that time we 
have come to appreciate more and more the wealth of the liturgy and 
its effect upon our lives. We hope to reveal this treasure to our students 
so that they can share it with others all over the nation. 

The December issue proved particularly helpful. The O-antiphons 
were used to = advantage in the classrooms. The Advent wreath 
ceremony was held each Wednesday after the student Mass. Each year 
our school is asked to prepare and present a radio program for the 
sale of Christmas seals. This year the theme chosen was “Advent.” 


Again the O-antiphons were used. 

Other practices which have developed over the years are the recitation 
of Prime by a group of day students and Compline by some of the 
resident students of the college. The singing of Terce was begun in 
Advent by a number of girls in the academy. Our daily Mass, attended 
by many resident college girls, is either a sung Mass ye 2 omg 


singing) or a dialogue Mass. We feel that the sister who teaches the 
singing deserves great credit for what she has accomplished with only 
a thirty minute practice period a week. We mention this as encourage- 
ment for those who have only a limited time available for singing 
practice. The students can sing Masses VIII, XI, XII, XVII and XVIII 
as well as the Requiem Mass. The proper is chanted by everyone at 
the weekday Masses and sung on Sunday by the Freshmen. The girls 
also know a vy of hymns, including the antiphons of our Lady. . . . 
Mercyhurst College SISTERS OF MERCY 
Erie, Pa. 


To the Editor: - What about the people who become interested in the 
liturgy late in life . . . when their children are past the plastic stage and 
are sophisticated teen-agers? No Advent wreaths and family singing for 
them, thank you! How can these parents subtly get them interested with- 
out everyone feeling wretchedly self-conscious? Also, what is the proper 
procedure when you have a child who is allergic to anything that smacks 
of religion whereas the younger children in the family are pliable and 
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receptive? One sophisticated sneer, from the oldest, and the effect is 
ruined. Could this problem be discussed by some experienced reader of 
Worsuir? I am sure that many families would be grateful. 

Philadelphia Mps. J. C. Y. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST. Proceedings of the 1951 National Litur- 
gical Week. The Liturgical Conference, Els , Mo. 1952. Pp. ix-183. 
Paper, $2.00. 


It is doubtful if there was ever a finer group of papers yi. on 
the opening day of a Liturgical Week. “The Priesthood of Christ” by Fr. 
John P. O’Connell is distinguished for its simplicity and clarity. Fr. God- 
frey Diekmann has written movingly on “The High Priesthood of the 
Bishop,” setting forth the bishop as the pastor of the diocese, rem 
ing Christ, in whose pastoral care the parish priest shares as collaborator. 
This concept is made lucid by the consideration of the bishop as high 
priest and the union created by the one Sacrifice shared in the parishes 
through the priests of his ordaining. And finally, the excellent paper by 
Fr. Clifford Howell (well known to Worship readers) on “The Layman as 
Member of Christ the Priest” should be thoughtfully read by priests as 
well as laity to help in the understanding of the laity’s part in the Mass 
and in the life of the parish. It is a singular indication of success that 
these opening papers evoked more discussion from the floor than any of 
the others. 

The illustrations by Carl Merschel are of good quality, and Fr. Tunink 
of Conception Abbey has ably edited the volume. The plan and com- 
mentary on a priesthood pageant presented by Msgr. Hellriegel will un- 
doubtedly be useful for parish school production. 

In reading over the papers and discussions of a Liturgical Week which 
one has not attended, a person searches to catch some of the “color” and 
enthusiasm that must have been there. But reading can never be a sub- 
stitute for attendance, because the major achievement of each Liturgical 
Week is found in the participation of all in the celebration of the liturgy. 

t should not be surprising, then, that out of the context of the “live” 
Week, the papers and discussions should lose some of the urgency and 
timeliness that they had when delivered. Nevertheless, each new edition 
of the Proceedings remains valuable as a testimony to the vigor of the 
liturgical movement in the United States. 

Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand’s closing paper on “The Priesthood and 
the World” was a fitting climax to the 1951 Week and is one of the best 
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in the book. As Fr. E. Eschweiler remarked from the floor, Msgr. Hillen- 
brand presented “the whole problem: namely, the relation of Catholic 
liturgical and sacramental life to the problem of social living in its total- 
ity.” Such also is the purpose of the Liturgical Conference in the U.S. We 
are grateful for this annual witness to its growing influence. 

iles City, Mont. Rev. James F. Krrr_eson 


THE HOLY TRINITY BOOK OF PRAYERS. A Spiritual Treasury Drawn 
from Sacred Scripture, the Liturgies, the Writings of the Saints, and Other 
Sources. Compiled by Msgr. J. K. Ryan. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 

. xvi-304. Prices, $3.00 to $5.50, according to bindings. 

The Roman breviary, in the manner arranged before Pius X, had rele- 
gated most of the _ into practical oblivion, while using the others 
almost daily with deadly monotony. In changing that situation the pon- 
tiff recalled: “Those in sacred orders have been deprived of so many 
admirable aids for praising the Lord, and expressing the inmost feelings 
of the soul, that it hase left them without that pleasing variety in praying 
so highly necessary for our weakness” (1911). 

But besides their breviary prayers priests, and seminarians, and others, 
need other vocal prayers. There has been a notorious dearth of such 
materials in modern publications in the English-speaking world. Mon- 
signor Ryan here again comes to the aid of his clerical brethren with 
hundreds of prayer-forms drawn from the Church’s rich streams of devo- 
tion. The book will be an ideal addition to the priest’s priedieu. 

St. Marys, Kansas GeraLp Exvarp, S.J. 


WHAT GOD HAS JOINED TOGETHER. An Essay on Love. By Gustave 
Thibon. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago. 1952. Pp. viii-192. Cloth, $2.50. 
Gustave Thibon is a well-known French Catholic author who has al- 

ready published many books and articles concerning what may be called 

“the eicialy of life.” The present volume, his first to be translated 

into English, will give Americans an opportunity of becoming acquainted 

with this thinker. 

The author pictures the evils which are a consequence of disintegrat- 
ing thought, which divide all things God has united. Here we find an 
analysis of the relations between spirit and life, the natural and super- 
natural, matter and mind, man and woman, body and soul. Finally, he 
considers the integrating role of true love. 

There are, of course, problems which stand in the way of every man. 
For this reason, we are happy to find a guide to prevent our falling into 
the depths. Thibon’s training as a farmer tends to mark his writings with 
a realistic character which is too often absent from books written by 
philosophers, particularly the Latin ones. 

We should, however, place some restrictions upon a few of the state- 
ments made by Thibon. Since he is definitely among the authors of the 
“right wing” of French Catholicism, he stresses the “arguments of author- 
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ity” and does not sufficiently underline the social implications of the prob- 
lems he studies. He belongs to the category of authors who seem to think 
that men must have only “vertical relations” with God and not “horizontal 
ones” with their fellowmen. 

The influence that Thibon had upon Simone Weil and vice versa may 
from time to time be expressed by the formula which these two authors 
quote: “The social of things is mainly diabolic.” This is our only 
criticism of these works. This tendency of Thibon appears in some of the 
aphorisms which make up the second part of this ‘ae 

Priests who have charge of groups of the flourishing “family move- 
ments” of today will find much to inspire them in the volume. 

The Catholic University of America Asse’ R. KoTHEN 


THE PRIEST IN UNION WITH CHRIST. By Rev. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P. Translated by Rev. G. W. Shelton. Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
1952. Pp. xii-220. Cloth, $3.00. 

Clerical admirers of Garrigou-Lagrange will be grateful to the famed 
Dominican for gathering in one volume his spiritual doctrine on the 
priesthood and its ministry. It is, by admission, little more than a transfer 
of old wine into new bottles. Almost all the material can be found in The 
Three Ages of the Interior Life. And though it tends to be repetitious, 
both as regards his previous publications and within the book itself, yet 
it can be said that when one has made as many and as great contribu- 
tions as the author, repetition becomes excusable and explainable as a 
limitation to which every son of Adam is subject. 

His doctrine has always been as impeccable as a volume of Denzinger. 
The greatness of his stature makes it all the more unfortunate that he 
would repeat the “Prisoner of love” idea of the Eucharist (p. 87). The 
sacramental theology of his master, St. Thomas, would seem to label such 
a view as quite unsacramental. Little influence of the liturgy or the litur- 
gical movement is discernible in the dean of Dominican theologians. This 
is the more to be wondered at in that the Dominicans have a rich and 
glorious “yy tradition; they proudly insist, and rightly so, that their 
conventual life is based on the liturgical life of the Church. The sermon 
suggestions are predominantly dogmatic but there is no mention made of 
a sermon inspired by the texts of the day’s liturgy. 

It can be hoped x bn the treatment of the priest’s union with Christ, the 


Victim, will go a long way toward dispelling the lighthearted attitude 
bordering cos theological al with which the vistirenid piety is some- 
times received. Here we see its deep theological foundations and under- 
stand that the call to the priesthood is necessarily a special call to live in 
intimacy with Christ, the Victim. The chapter on discernment of spirits 
will make many a priest look beneath the externals of his ministry to 
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OUR LIVING FAITH. Part One, The Triune God. By Sister Jane Marie, 
O.P. Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1952. Pp. 154. Lithoprint, $.90. 
Sister Jane Marie is a valiant woman. She has attempted the very dif- 

ficult of presenting the doctrine of the first part of the Summa Theol- 

ogiae for juniors in high school. She must be a remarkable teacher if she 
can talk to boys and girls in terms such as teleological, immanence and 
transcendence. The form of publication of this little book would lead one 
to believe that she intends to make changes in the light of further teach- 
ing experience. Considering that it is in its first form, it can be said that 
the attempt is moderately successful, which is by no means faint praise 
for such a gigantic undertaking. The great danger in such a work as this 
is the temptation to drain an argument of its meaning in order to make 
it intelligible to the young. The author has succum to this danger, for 
example, in her statement of the proofs for the existence of God by elimi- 
nating the notion of the subordination of causes. As she revises and ex- 

ands it is to be hoped that she will remedy these blemishes. This little 

k is certainly a step and a very big step in the right direction. 
Dubuque, Iowa AucusTInE Rock, O.P. 


YESTERDAY TODAY AND FOREVER. By Maria Augusta Trapp. J. B. 
a, Company, Philadelphia and New York. 1952. Pp. 220. Cloth, 
This book is the record of a family experience in exploring the Gospels 

together. Mrs. Trapp tells how it happened: “It means that we as a 

family became so much interested in the life of Christ that we started 

to rebuild it for ourselves, to re-live it day by day. After a few years of 
doing this, and as we knew Him better and better, we began to feel 
very close to Him. Finally He was not only a good friend; more and more 

He had become like one of us—a member of our family” (p. 79). As 

source material, besides the Gospels themselves, they used several of the 

popular lives of Christ, Flavius Josephus, and other works that helped 
them to understand the Holy Land, then and now. To point up certain 
way events, Mrs. Trapp also makes always interesting references 

e experiences the Trapp family has undergone since coming to this 


to 

country. This reviewer likes the book for these reasons: it was a family 
effort, first of all. And secondly, it is another indication of that Catholic 
return to the study of the Scriptures that has so long been awaited. And 
finally, it is a vivid illustration of a successful effort showing how the 
Scriptures can be what they should be: the basis and source of a life 
of prayer. Not many American families are so equipped as to undertake 
an experience like this. Until they are so equipped, amilies and individ- 


uals of the laity and the clergy may well pro 
life of our Lord with the Trapps. 
St. John’s Abbey Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B. 
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THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


By Thomas 4 Kempis, newly trans- 
lated and edited by Abbot Justin 
McCann, 0.S.B.—An entirely new trans- 
lation from the Latin text which, while 
making use of earlier renderings, avoids 
archaisms and takes note of recent textual 
criticism, yet preserves the flavor of the 
original. There is also an index which en- 
ables the reader to concentrate on special 
points. This attractive edition of the “Imita- 
tion” is clearly printed and paragraphed 
and exceptionally well bound in a slim 
pocket-size format. 
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By Pierre Pourrat, $.S.—A reprint of 
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mystical teaching of the Catholic Church 
from the time of Christ down to the present 
day. This masterpiece of exposition and 
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Pope Pius XII in his encyclical MEDIATOR DEI says: 

“All the faithful should be aware that to participate in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice is their chief duty and supreme dignity” 
(n. 80). 

“They should not think it enough to participate in the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice with that general intention which befits mem- 
bers of Christ and children of the Church, but let them 
further, in keeping with the spirit of the sacred Liturgy, be 
most closely united with the High Priest and His earthly 
minister” (n. 104). 

“Therefore they are to be praised who with the idea of 
getting the Christian people to take part more easily and 
more fruitfully in the Mass, strive to make them familiar with 
the Roman Missal, so that the faithful, united with the priest, 
may pray together in the very words and sentiments of the 
Church” (n. 105). 


(Write for descriptive folder of the newly revised one- and four-volume 
Daily Missal and also of the large, annotated edition.) 
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